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rules that had been made since iS^i.1 He further pointed
out that whereas in the eighteenth century the idea lying
behind the development of procedure \vas to find oppor-
tunities for debate, the problem since the Reform Bill had
been the exact contrary, how to keep debate within reason-
able limits.

The scheme proposed by the Government to the House
comprised no less than twenty-four resolutions and affected
nearly every important department of procedure.2

In attempting to take a survey of the latest great set of
procedure rules, it may be suitable to place the most important
proposals in the forefront.

First The most striking innovation proposed by Mr.
Balfour concerned the daily and weekly programme of busi-
ness. It had long become impossible, in the time allotted to
the Government by the rules, to accomplish even the most
necessary legislative and administrative tasks. It had, there-
fore, been indispensable every session to demand further time
for Government business, and identical and wearisome debates
always took place on the subject, wasting precious time.
Now Mr. Balfour asked, once for all, for a generous increase
in Government sittings. At the same time a suggestion was
made in the direction of a more convenient division of the
work of members, who felt the duration of the sittings,
extending technically from 3 p.m. till after midnight, to
be a serious burden ;3 the plan proposed was a regular
division of the sittings, except those on Fridays, into two,
one in the afternoon and one in the evening. Friday was
to take the place of Wednesday as the day reserved for
private members, and was to be the only " morning sitting,"
beginning at noon and continuing till 6 p.m. The afternoon
sittings were to begin at 2 p.m., an hour earlier than there-
tofore, and to end at 7.15 for opposed business, and, in any

1  Parliamentary Debates (101), 1350.

2  For the text of this scheme, printed in The Times of the 3 ist January
1902, see Appendix.

8 In practice there had long been an interval for dinner from 7 to 10,
to this extent that during this period important members never spoke, but
left the field open diis minorum gentium. Such members as wished, by
the medium of the local newspapers, to address their constituents and show
their parliamentary diligence, chose the dinner hour for their efforts.
See Macdonagh, " Book of Parliament," p. 233.